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44 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

The Sentence Structure of Virgil. By Albert R. Crittenden. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 191 1. Pp. 72. 

In this interesting pamphlet the writer bases his work "upon the propo- 
sition that since language is the result of psychological forces, any compre- 
hensive study of its phenomena must rest upon psychological principles." 
Accordingly he seeks to "determine whether the peculiar character of an 
author's temperament manifests itself in the manner in which his thought 
imfolds, and whether in the case of a writer of strongly marked personal 
characteristics, like Virgil, these distinctive traits appear even amid the 
exigencies of conventional methods of expression." 

There follows a somewhat extended introduction inquiring into the nature 
and structure of the sentence in general according to the most modem con- 
ception of this, and then an application of the writer's theory to selected 
passages from various writers and from Virgil in particular. He finally 
makes an interesting application of his method of study of sentence structure 
as solutions of the problem of the authenticity of the minor works ascribed 
to Virgil. He concludes that the evidence is wholly against the Virgilian 
authorship of the Ciris. "If Virgil wrote the Ciris, he must have disguised 
his style so that it was totally xmrecognizable, or else his style was so altered 
after its composition as absolutely to efface its distinctive characteristics. 
A similar application of the method to the Culex "indicates a tolerably strong 
probability that we have here, in basis at least, a genuine Virgilian work, 
of very early date. " 

F. J. M. 



On the Tibur Road: A Freshman's Horace. By George Meason 
Whicher and George Frisbie Whicher. The Princeton 
University Press, 191 1. 

This is a charming little book of translations, paraphrases, and parodies, 
in a wide variety of styles and meters, by a New York professor and an Amherst 
undergraduate. It reminds one forcibly now of Austin Dobson, and now of 
Eugene Field, F. P. Adams, or B. L. Taylor. The ballades and rondeaux are 
beautifully done, and the humorous and frivolous parts are less exuberant and 
more chastened than such paraphrases often are. 

The dedication is a rondeau "To Our Best Third"; this is followed by a 
ballade that gives title to the book. The rollicking paraphrase of Icci heatis 
concludes: 

Well, well, what next ? what can't be true, 

If you, who'd grown so steady. 
Have caught the Cuban fever, too. 
And start, all fired for daring-do, 
Rough-Ridering with Teddy; 
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If you, a settled, sober Grad., 

Have hocked your Kent and Story, 
Your Blackstone — ^lately all your fad — 
To buy your kit, and Khaki-clad 

Are ofi for dust and glory. 

The humor is not always superficial, as attest these lines from i. 23, "Indited 
by Samuel Johnson, Esq.": 

If vernal Zephyrs on the branches light 
And shake the leaves (in Dr. Bentley's spite). 

Once only is there an attempt to transplant the original meter: 
Hateful, Page, to me is the pomp of Persia; 
Garlands even, plaited with bast, displease me; 
Cease then seeking places wherein the roses 
Linger late-blooming. 

The last chapter, "Flaccus Diversified, or Every Poet His Own Horace," 
contains some exceedingly clever parodies. Vixi pttelUs, "Lilted by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne," is particularly effective, as is Scriheris Vario, "To M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa, By R. K., Author of Bobbs: and Other Irreverences." 
From Eheufugaces, "As it sounded to Thomas Gray," comes 
Full many a child of the all-bounteous earth 

O'er Lethe's dark, unfathomed wave has passed; 
Nor pride of Power avails, nor Royal Birth; 
The weary Ploughman thither plods at last. 

One could wish the book were twice as long as it is. Only with regret does 
one come to the sonnet that forms the epilogue: 

Comes the enchanter with Digentian wand. 
Not with a soul apart nor bosom steeled; 
He smiled upon the world, and smiling, healed; 
Singing to his companions, few and fond, 
Familiar joys of fireside and of field — 
Ah me, that men should seek for aught beyond! 

Arthur W. Hodgman 
Ohio State University 
January 20, 1912 

Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae: A Dictionary of the Latin 

Inscriptions. By George N. Olcott. Rome: Loescher 

&Co., Vol. I: Fascicles 16-19 (Apis-Arge). $0.50 per 

fascicle. 

In notices of the early fascicles of this dictionary (cf. C. J., I, p. 208; HI, 

p. 292; V, 377) the attention of the reader was called to the way in which 

this work differs in its plan and scope from the Dizionario Epigrafico of de 



